PRODUCTS | 
for 
FEMININE 
HYGIENE 


An interesting and informative little book- 
_ let entitled “‘ HYGIENE for WOMEN ”’, has 
been specially written by Nurse Drew, 
dealing with the subject of feminine hygiene. 
Ask your Chemist for a copy, or if you prefer 
send 3d. in stamps direct to 

NURSE DREW 


“414 Victoria House, Southampton Row, 
London, W.C.1 


to put you 
POTTER’S CATAR 
PASTILLES at once. The 
nothing like them for ware 
off a cold or helping it ot 
way out.” 

Powerfully antiseptic, POTT 
CATARRH PASTILLES keep « 
influenza and catarrh at bay. Exc 
for Hay Fever and nasal congestior 


Supplies limited, but well worth trying for. 1/4} Det tin. 


POTTER: 


CATARRH PASTILLE 
POTTER & CLARKE LTD., ARTILLERY LANE, 
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HAKESPEARE 


Memorial Theatre 
STRATEFORD-UPON-AVON 


Director: SIR BARRY JACKSON 
Manager: GEORGE A. HUME 


ooee 1948 FESTIVAL 


Commencing 15th April 


KING JOHN 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
HAMLET 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 
THE WINTER’S TALE 
TROILUS AND CRESSIDA 
OTHELLO 


DIANA WYNYARD GODFREY TEARLE 
ROBERT HELPMANN ANTHONY QUAYLE 
ENA BURRILL 


PAUL SCOFIELD ESMOND KNIGHT 


Evenings at 7.30 
Matinees Wednesdays and Saturdays at 2.30 
All seats bookable 2/6 to 10/6 
BOX OFFICE OPEN 10.30 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
( Stratford-upon-Avon 2271-2) 


Please send stamped envelope for details of 
Repertory etc, 


A muff, a tight-fitting basque 
jacket and a soft, curling fringe 
on the forehead—and it is easy 
to recapture the enchantment 
of Renoir’s Paris. This was 
an elegant age—when the soft 
tones in make-up were all- 
important—as they are to-day 


if we are to achieve the new 


look. 


LONDON SALON: 174 NEW BOND ST., W.1 


SKIN FOOD . CLEANSING CREAM . BEAUTY MILK . POWDER. LIPSTICK . DATHOS (for extra 
dry skins) , DAY CREAM 7 HAND LOTION 4 ASTRINGENT LOTION F FOUNDATION CREAM 
MAKE-UP BASE Prices from 21/- to 4/4 (including purchase tax} 
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BEST RUM 
IS BOTTLED 
IN MY 
COUNTRY ! 


~~ 
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= TO BE SURE OF THE BEST 


z Remeber THE NAME... 


CORVBA 


JAMAICA RUM 


A choice of two kinds— Extra light (dry) or de luxe dark 


| 


is Genuine Jamaica J 
~ Rum, aged, blended 
and bottled in the 
> Island of Jamaica se 
under Government 
Supervision. — 


34/- 
p per bottle 
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Ralph 
Richardson 


who is appearing with Lilian Braithwaite and Meriel Forbes 
in the new Romilly Cavan comedy, Royal Circle, which had its 
premiére at Manchester on 29th March and will be seen at 
Wyndhams on 2i1st April. This is the first play since 1939 in 
which Sir Ralph has appeared outside the Old Vic Theatre 
Company, of which he remains an active director. During 
the past year he has been filming in Anna Karenina and The 
Lost Illusion, both London Film productions. 
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SPEAKING 
CONFIDENTIALLY... 


SPEAKING CONFIDENTIALLY . . . no theatre or 
cinema can run really smoothly without up-to-date internal 
communications, without the smooth, efficient linkage of 
strategic points which the Standard Private Automatic 
Telephone System provides. 

No Operator is needed; iust dial the required extension 
number and connection is immediate; saving time, irritation 
and unnecessary effort. 

Standard Private Automatic Telephones will give efficient 
communication from a minimum of ten lines up to any 


required number, and are available under either of the 
following arrangements :- 


1. RENTAL—a quarterly rental includes all 
necessary instruments, wiring, replacements 
and maintenance. 


2. OUTRIGHT PURCHASE —tincludes a 
12-months’ guarantee and a year’s free 
maintenance. 


Srondoard 


PRIVATE 
AUTOMATIC 
TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM 


Type/4112 10-LIne 
PRIVATE AUTOMATIC 
EXCHANGE 


Stondard Telephones and Cables Limited 


(INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES DIVISION) 


CLINE ROAD : BOUNDS GREEN : LONDON N11 
Telephone: ENTerprise 4461 
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1 DORSET BUILDINGS 
SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET 


Subscription 
13/6 per year 
post free 


LONDON E.C.4 (Central 1555) 


April 1948 


A RECENT broadcast of ‘‘ Scrapbook for 

1933 ’’ enticed us to check up the real 
theatre position in that year. Too often 
one finds that, admirable though the Scrap- 
book programmes are, they tend to empha- 
_sise popular musical productions in their 
review of the theatre for the year in ques- 
tion. However, this particular programme 
could scarcely avoid mention of Richard of 


Bordeaux, a 1933 production, and Dinner - 


at Eight, that strong American play, was 
also given prominence. It should not be 
forgotten that in April 1933, Children in 
Uniform, The Green Bay Tree and The Lake 
were also running, all good serious theatre, 
and many others came during the course of 
the year which deserved tribute. 

This brought us to a comparison of the 
general state of affairs then and now, which 
revealed facts quite sufficient to refute some 
current statements that a slump is setting 
in in the West End Theatre. In April 1933 
only 26 West End theatres were open and 
these included five now out of action 
through bombing or conversion to cinemas. 
Today there are shows at 39 theatres, and 
sufficient- productions marking time to keep 
them open even if the public cannot be per- 
suaded to support adequately more unusual 
offerings like Family Portrait and Cockpit. 
It is interesting to note by the way, that in 
addition to these two, recent serious theatre 
has included The Linden Tree, The Hidden 
Years, The Indifferent Shepherd, The Gor- 
bals. Story, I Remember Mama, Anna 
Lucasta, Edward, my Son, Rocket to the 
Moon, St. Joan, and Coriolanus. In April 
1933, there were not more than six straight 
plays in London, though it must be remem- 
bered that there were 13 fewer theatres 
available. 


Edited by Frances Stephens 


Over the Footlights 


By the time this issue is published, 
Rocket to the Moon (St. Martin’s), The 
Righteous ave Bold (Embassy), Dark Eyes 
(Strand), Coriolanus (New) and Major Bar- 
bara (Arts) will already have been produced. 

Rocket to the Moon, a romance by Clif- 
ford Odets, opened on 20th March with 
Yolande Donlan, the irresistible young 
American actress of Born Yesterday, in the 
leading role. 

Dark Eyes, a comedy of three penniless 
Russian actresses and an impecunious 
prince, which was a great success in 
America, was presented by Linnit & Dunfee 
at the Strand Theatre on 24th March. 

The leading parts at the Strand are taken 
by Irina Baronova, who succeeded Mira- 
mova in New York, Polly Rowles, Eugenia 
Delarova, Yul Brynner, and Edwin Styles 
as the Senator in whose house the actresses 
find refuge from their misfortunes. Charles 
Goldner directs. 

The Old Vic’s fifth and final production 
of the present season, Coriolanus, opened at 
the New on 38lst March, and joins Saint 
Joan, The Taming of the Shrew and The 
Government Inspector in the repertory. 
John Clements plays Coriolanus, with Rosa- 
lind Atkinson as Volumnia, Alec Guinness 
as Menenius, Mark Dignam as Sicinius, 
Peter Copley as Junius Brutus, Harry 
Andrews as Aufidius, Cecil Winter as Comi- 
nius. E. Martin Browne is the producer. 
This is the first time Coviolanus has been 
seen in London since Laurence Olivier 
played it at the Old Vic, ten years ago. 

The new play at the Embassy by Frank 
Carney which tells of the redemption of a 
young Irish girl in the grip of the forces of 
evil, broke all records at the Abbey, Dublin, 
last year. F.S. 


PERIOD 
and 


MODERN 


JEWELLERY 
FOR HIRE 


ADD PERFECTION OF DETAIL TO YOUR PRODUCTION 


CONSULT THE THEATRICAL JEWELLERS 


Robert White ¢C* Sons 


57/59 Neal Street, Shaftesbury Avenue W.C.2 and 
Telephone: Temple Bar 8237 


ARMOUR 
FOR HIRE 


SPANGLING 


EMBROIDERY 


Neo Shaos of tha Vowtt 


“The Gorbals Story”—Garrick, 19th Feb. 


“Cockpit”—Playhouse, 19th Feb. (See pages 
25-28.) 


“Castle Anna’—Lyrvic, Hammersmith, 24th 
Feb. 


“Burlesque’—Princes, 25th Feb. 

“The King’s jJesters’”—King’s, 
smith, 26th Feb. 

“| Remember Mama’”’—Aldwych, 2nd March. 


“The Lady’s Not for Burning’—A7ts, 10th 
March. 


“Carissima ’—Palace, 


Hamme?- 


11th March. 


“Four, Five, Six’—Duke of Yorks, 11th Mar. 
“The Playboy of the Western World’— 
Mercury, 11th March. 


“Hog’s Blood and Hellebore’’—Boltons, 17th 
March. 


“The Gorbals Story” 


mes slice of Glasgow tenement life is 
presented by the Glasgow Unity 
Theatre. The Scottish company has greatly 
impressed London with the sincerity of its 
performance, and though Robert McLeish’s 
play inclines to the episodic, his character- 
isation is excellent so that interest never 
flags. Vernacular Gorbals, of course, is 
none too easy on Southern ears, but has the 
merit of adding authentic local colour. 

The Gorbals Story is by no means as grim 
as its title implies. There are plenty of 
laughs to be found in the lives of these 
contrasted types, which include an ambi- 
tious newsboy, a lady of doubtful virtue, 
an ageing couple, a baker from the High- 
lands and a warlike Irish family. All these 
are brought vividly to life, and particularly 
praiseworthy are Betty Henderson as the 
lady of ill-repute and Russel Hunter as the 
newsboy with artistic aspirations. Howard 
Connell, Marjorie Thompson, Sybil Thom- 
son, Eveline Garratt, Carl Williamson, Jack 
Stewart, Roddy McMillan, Anthony Currie 
and Betty McGregor are also outstanding. 

iE S3 


“Castle Anna” 


ASTLE ANNA, title, scene and theme 
of a play in which Miss Elizabeth Bowen 
and Mr. John Perry have collaborated, is a 
country house in the South of Ireland. It 
is one of those beautiful homes that inspire 
admiration in  beholders, affection in 
inmates and a fanatical devotion, a kind of 
fixation, In a peculiar and rather fictional 
few. 
Teresa Castlevance was possessed by such 
a passion for Castle Anna that she lived, 
plotted, worked, ordered and suggested to 
one end; to identify herself with the delect- 
able estate. How much of this was altru- 


istic devotion and how much egotistical 
arrogance or avarice is uncertain. She was 
probably a pathological case. She has to be 
accepted as a given feature of the story. 
Her brother, the owner of Castle Anna, has 
married a beautiful English girl, Cecilia, 
and then has allowed Teresa to persuade 
him into making a preposterous will, by 
which control of his child would pass to this 
voracious virgin if Cecilia should re-marry. 
He then dies, off stage, without our having 
seen him. Act 2 is twenty years later. 
Cecilia looks, perhaps, ten years older. 
Her son, John, comes of age and comes 
home from military service. It is 1920. It 
transpires that for twenty years Cecilia, 
debarred from re-marrying by her attach- 
ment to her son, has had a lover, Nicholas 
Bell, a neighbouring farmer who _ has 


_ managed Castle Anna estate along with his 


own farm without wages. We are expected 
to believe that in that quiet countryside 
only Teresa has discovered the relationship 
between Cecilia and Nicholas and that no 
remarks have ever been made on the sub- 
ject. That is hard to believe. However, 
Teresa now springs this well-kept secret 
upon young John, along with the uncover- 
ing of irregularities in the accounts. John 
proves magnanimous towards his mother 
and Nicholas and banishes the terrible 
Teresa into outer darkness. 


The story would read better than it acts. 
The characters do not stand up very well 
to what William Archer called ‘‘the 
powerful lens of theatrical presentation.’’ 
The casting’ and direction may be at fault 
somewhere. The action seems not to 
“click’’ or ‘‘snap’’ properly. In reading, 
we can swallow more. Our imagination 
helps the story along. This play has certain 
excellent features which positively fight 
against its success. First, the focal point 
of interest in Act 1 is Arthur Sinclair’s 
performance as Cousin Barney, a collateral 
of slight importance to the plot. Since you 
cannot keep a good man down, it is the plot 
itself that seems unimportant by comparison 
with the slightest movement or utterance of 
a Cousin Barney so vivid and complete. 
By Act 2 Cousin Barney has joined his 
fathers; our interest has nearly all gone and 
we have to begin to build it up again. In 
the second place, ‘‘Castle Anna’’ is described 
and presented in William Chappell’s decor 
as a place of quiet, open charm. Such a 
setting does not help to put over a story of 
submerged passion. 


The rather delicate comedy playing by 
minor characters which opens the play is 


too protracted, since it is not an adequate 
preparation for the main theme. 

_ Of the acting, as ready mentioned, there 
is Arthur Sinclair tantalisingly thrust on 
and blotted out after one Act. Even so, 
this short but excellent performance was 
worth the journey to Hammersmith. Hazel 
Terry is lovely but vague as Cecilia. 
Pauline Letts plays Teresa so as to make 
one wonder sometimes if she were not in the 
right after all. (That uncertainty is one of 
the queer things about the play.) Richard 
Leech is interesting to watch. As Nicholas 
Bell, he presents a real, working farmer. 
Just how to take his conduct is sometimes 
in doubt, as in the case of Teresa. Perhaps 
the writing left the producer and actors in 
similar uncertainty. 


H.G.M. 


’ 


“Burlesque” 


HIS revival of a smash American hit of 
twenty years ago lacked the appeal— 
both in the realm of pathos and humour— 
which the original must have had. Bonar 
Colleano and Marjorie Reynolds appear in 
the roles of Skid and Bonny created over 
here by Nelson Keys and Claire Luce, and 
though it is difficult to find fault with their 
performances, maybe the Keys/Luce team 
had a little more of the ‘‘trouper’’ atmos- 
phere to sustain the story. 

Again, from the reviews of the 1928 pro- 
duction, it would seem that the ‘glimpses of 
the actual road show ‘“‘Burlesque,’’ which 
are included, were excruciatingly funny. In 
the revival they are only mildly amusing, 
and the burden falls heavily on Bonar Col- 
leano. Clever comedian that he is, he rose 
nobly to the occasion, but the aura of “‘slap- 
stick’’ is somehow missing from his perform- 


Skid (Bonar Colleano) 
receives a _ telegram 
from Max Levy, a 
famous agent, offer- 
ing him a job in a 
Broadway show. Be- 
hind him, L. to R., 
stand Bozo (Thomas 
Godfrey), Gussie 
(Aletha Orr), Bonny 
(Marjorie Reynolds) 
and Mazie (Zoe Gail). 
A scene from Jack 
Hylton’s musical ver- 
sion of Burlesque, 
which moves from the 
Princes to the Garrick 
‘on 3rd April, where it 
will play twice 
nightly. (A larger 
edition of Olsen and 
Johnson’s Hellzapop- 
pin will open at the 
Princes Theatre on 
10th April.). 


(Picture by Houston 
Rogers) 


ance. Marjorie Reynolds is charming to 
look at, an accomplished dancer, and a 
sincere actress, but there was missing that 
hint of gaminerie which Miss Luce 
undoubtedly had. 

Zoe Gail brought a touch of gaiety as 
Mazie, the soubrette; Thomas Godfrey and 
Aletha Orr were amusing as Bozo, the 
Second Comedian, and Gussie, his wife. 
Sydney James was a convincing Lefty, the 
good-hearted company manager who staked 
everything on Skid’s come-back. William 
Kemp as Harvey Howell, the ranch owner, 
whom Bonny nearly married when Skid left 
her, was so likeable that Bonny’s ultimate 
return to the unfaithful, drunken and shift- 
less Skid looked like a piece of midsummer 
madness. ES: 


“The King’s Jester” 


Tre revue, by Archie de Bear and 

Stafford Byrne, never recovers trom the 
air of simple naivéte with which it opens. 
Two weaknesses quickly become apparent 
—that the material is thin, especially the 
sketches, and there is no outstanding 
personality in the cast. That is enough to 
quench any revue. 

But the evening is not all loss. The 
staging is colourful and swift. There is an 
attractive chorus by no means deficient in 
beauty or dancing skill, and this is the 
welcome relief to dull sketches. 

If the distaff side seems stronger in revue 
quality, principal credit must go to Jasmine 
Dee for a soubrette performance of attractive 
versatility. 

Bert Cecil has a comic resource which calls 
for more scope, and other members of the 
company give the impression of being fully 


equal to the not very onerous demands of 
the authors. ‘ 
A piano and drum accompaniment is 


hardly strong enough to supply the 
orchestral support to a professional revue. 
Jel fe De 


“TI Remember Mama” 


mus leisurely, uneventful play has a rare 

atmosphere of its own and for this writer 
at least had a special charm inasmuch as it 
most faithfully brought back memories of 
childhood. 

I Remember Mama, based on a novel by 
Katharine Forbes, tells the story of a Nor- 
wegian-born family who have settled in 
America, and their children. Katrin Han- 
son tells the story and ingenuously steps 
back into the play to play her part as 
Mama’s eldest daughter. The clever touch 
is that these likeable Scandinavians are 
portrayed through youth’s eyes and, just as 
we remember those who peopled our child- 
hood in bold relief and heightened colours, 
so Katrin’s’ parents, aunts and uncle parti- 
cularly are given to us as larger than life. 

Mady Christians gives a wonderfully sym- 
pathetic rendering of Mama, a woman of 
strong character but warm heart, while 
Frederick Valk’s Uncle Chris is a mammoth 
affair which yet never seems unduly exag- 
gerated.» His scene by the bedside of his 


HELEN BACKLIN 


who received high praise from the critics when she 
made her first appearance in the West End in the 
leading ingenue role of Katrin in John van Dru- 
tten’s I Remember Mama, at the Aldwych Theatre. 


(Portrait by Denis de Marney) 
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sick great-nephew is moving in the extreme, 
as is his deathbed scene, both in fine con- 
trast with the roaring and ranting of earlier 
episodes. 

Adrienne Gessner, Lilly Kann and Amy 
Frank are Katrin’s aunts, meek, aggressive 
and niggling respectively, and Gerard Heinz 
is Katrin’s Papa, a kindly and self-effacing 
man as we would have expected. Then 
there are Katrin’s brother and _ sisters, 
played by Gunnar Hafsten, Maureen Davis 
and Henryetta Edwards. John van Druten 
has brought them all to the stage with his 
own particular gift for characterisation. The 
events are the everyday happenings of any” 
such family anywhere in the world; a sud- 
den illness of a child; prize-giving day at 
school; the growing-up pains and ambitions 
of the children; family conclaves with aunts 
and uncles and Mama’s struggle to make 
ends meet. It was perhaps inevitable that 
once or twice through lack of action the 
play seemed to drag a little, but in retro- 
spect I Remember Mama is lovable and 
salutary in these inhuman times. ES: 


“Whe Lady’s Not for Burning” 


R. CHRISTOPHER FRY’S new play, 
an®™ The Lady’s Not for Burning, is, properly 
speaking, a rhapsody. The verbiage is 
luxuriant, but for one-third of its course it 
is impossible to relate the frothy excitement 
of the characters to anything in the heavens 
above or the earth beneath. If only it was 
apparently about something, it would be a 
great play. Perhaps its chief need is an 
introductory exposition by way of conces- 
sion to prosaic minds, some link with reality, 
a basis for the magnificent superstructure 
of hyperbole and metaphor. 

The time is 1400 and so the dresses can 
be as poetical as the language. A discharged 
soldier, a true ‘‘miles furioso,’’ leaps 
through a window into the house of a small 
town Mayor and demands to be hanged. 
Why? Devoted to verbiculture, Mr. Fry 
for too long leaves us gucssing. A phrase 
from the lips of another character towards 
the end of the play supplies an answer. 
For most of the evening, interest in the 
characters does not detain us, but admir- 
ation for the breath-taking exuberance of 
their speeches. All are excited but we, not 
knowing what they are excited about, have 
to make generous allowance for youthful 
high spirits. The discharged soldier is old 
enough to know better. His reason for 
wanting a gibbet might well have been 
rendered as, ‘‘for Falstaff he is dead, and 
we must yearn therefore,’’ but he expresses 
in phosphorescent convolutions of phrase 
a deep distaste for life, a rancorous disgust 
for the insufficiency of human existence, a 
weltschmerz. We sympathise and admire 
his extraordinary facility of expression. 
Yet no such zestful talker ever wished his 


PETER GRAY 


who has a small part in the re- 
vival of Noel Coward’s Present 
Laughter, which celebrates its 
first anniversary at the Hay- 
market on 16th April, is to play 
Hugh Sinclair’s role of Garry 
Essendine for three weeks whilst 
Hugh undergoes an _ operation. 


FRANKLIN BENNETT 


who appears in The Company of 

Four’s highly successful revue, 

Tuppence Coloured, which 

reaches its 200th performance at 

the Globe Theatre at the begin- 
ing of April. 


PATRICIA HASTINGS 


who with Myles Eason supplies 
the romantic interest in John 
Dighton’s gay new comedy, The 
Happiest Days of Your Life, 
which, starring Margaret Ruth- 
erford and George Howe, opened 
at the Apollo Theatre on Easter 
Monday. 


A 


life to end. Even so, it is not a dramatic 
situation but a solo performance. 


of a 
When 


successful cosmetics business, who 
wants to put him on the air for publicity 


Hamlet calls the world an unweeded garden, 
we go much further with him than mere 
“agreement because we know why he speaks 
in this way. Fortunately, Alec Clunes, 
zestful and beamish as the slayer of the 
Jabberwock, never falters in his handling 
of the baffling soldier and gives an admirable 
performance. 

There is a witch-hunt and many exciting 
doings taking place “‘off,’’ we are told, but 
of these things never a sound assails us. 
Sheila Manahan arrives as the young 
woman accused of being a witch and cer- 
tainly looks beautiful enough to support the 
accusation, with a quiet, provocative trick 
of speech, keeping the eyes level and fate- 
ful. Frank Napier, as a waggish chaplain, 
and Peter Bull, as a heavy but eloquent 
Justice, help along the middle reaches. An 
uproarious conclusion is brought about by 
Morris Sweden, who makes a belated but 
triumphant appearance as a drunken tinker 
and lifts this minor character on to a plane 


of Rabelaisian romance. 
H.G.M. 


“Carissima’”’ 


MERE is an old-time flavour about this 

musical and it succeeds in holding its 
own by sheer merit of romantic setting, good 
singing and acting and tuneful melodies. 
Against a background of Ernst Stern’s 
colourful Venetian decor we are introduced 
to a famous Italian tenor who has returned 
to his home incognito in order to elude a 
forceful young woman from America, owner 


purposes. As with all such romantic musi- 
cals, we know that in the end he will fall 
victim to her charms, and that many mis- 
understandings must ensue before we reach 
the happy-ever-after stage. 

It is a joy to be able to say that the two 
leading singing parts are in the safe keep- 
ing of accomplished artists. Lester Fergu- 
son, as the tenor, and Elizabeth Theilmann 
as his childhood friend, are both opera 
singers of much experience. 

Shirl Conway, who appears as the young 
American business woman, looks lovely in 
a series of up-to-date Hartnell models, and 
brings a charming freshness to the part. As 
her ‘‘stooge’’ woman friend, Hannah Watt 
gives most polished and self-effacing sup- 
port. Morgan Davies, Leo de Pokorny and 
Hugh Dempster help to provide what 
humour there is, and of course one could 
not have Venice without carnival night and 
some ballet, which in this case is pleasingly 
vigorous and not too long. An ingenious 
sequence is included when the heroine, tem- 
porarily estranged from the tenor, listens-in 
to a broadcast of a performance of the 
opera in which he is starring on Broadway, 
and the scene is portrayed for us on an 
inner stage. 

The music is by Hans May with book and 
lyrics by Eric Maschwitz, and Reginald Tate 
has given the piece a lively production with 
the right contrast between the scenes in 
Venice and New York. Carissima has one 
or two charming numbers which are likely 
to become popular favourites, and should 


prove the ideal musical ‘‘ night-out ’’ for 
those with a romantic turn of mind. F.S. 


‘“KRour, Five, Six” 

Fy numerical sequence is the clue to 

succeeding titles of the Hale revues at the 
Duke of York’s, then we are likely to wait 
a long time for Seven, Eight, Nine. This, 
the second version, has that point to its 
satire, that grace and skill in execution 
which make a good professional revue such 
an ornament of the London stage. 

“Annie Oklahoma’’ is retained to open 
the attack on the American occupation of 
our theatre and music hall—the revue 
closes with ‘‘British Variety,’’ a final shaft 
which completes the kill. 

Between, two personalities share some first 
class material. Binnie Hale has the unique 
quality of adding refinement to what in a 
lesser artist would be vulgarity. Witness 
her lavatory attendant, and the bridal 
sketch. Her own touch of feminine cruelty 
is reserved for imitations of Mistinguett and 
Hermione Gingold, but for sheer cleverness 
they are incomparable. 

Bobby Howes, deputising at short notice 
for Sonnie Hale, matches perfectly the 
material offered him. His shy charm is 
shown, in a forced contrast, with the meek 
and mild little man whose hate-filled breast 
seeks relief in Hyde Park oratory, before 
returning home to domestic hell. His tipsy 
butler in ‘‘Dinner for One’’ is a thing of 


DENYS BLAKELOCK and JOAN YOUNG as the 
Dean and Georgiana Tidman in Act II of Athene 
Seyler’s production of Pinero’s classic farce, Dandy 
Dick, at the Lyric, Hammersmith. 


joy, but this sketch, by Laurie Wylie, with 
another such artist as Binnie Hale, is revue 
at its zenith. 

There is good support from other ranks. 
Vida Hope is superb as the dead pan 
Windmill nude, or the film star who can- 
not avoid babies. Marie Sellar has a full 
share of good looks and charm, but could 
take a little more care in her singing. 
Anthony Hayes and Bill Fraser contribute 
to the general fun, and not least in the 
hilarious court sketch which exposes the 
banality of B.B.C. questions and answers. 

Ve fel Oe 


“Playboy of the Western World” 
me revival of J. M. Synge’s The Play- 

boy of the Western World is a thing to 
be very grateful for. The play itself is an 
outstanding achievement, even in _ the 
brilliant dramatic outcrop of the first 
decade, and it is long synce we had an 
opportunity of seeing it. Denis Carey’s 
production is lively and sound, the com- 
pany is well assembled and the smallness 
of the Mercury stage is more of a help than 
a hindrance towards creating the necessary 
illusion. The shebeen interior makes a very 
pleasing picture. 

Liam Redmond has the necessary range 
for Christy Mahon and he gives an entirely 
satisfactory, indeed a beautiful, perform- 
ance as the lad who felled his father twice 
with an agricultural implement. He is a 
master of Synge’s verbal music and charms 
the listening ear with the language that 
never was spoken, not even on the wild 
coast of Mayo. Hugh Griffith gives a 
powerful performance as Old Mahon, hugely 
comic with the right hint of menace. The 
widow Quin is young and attractive, with a 
rich but rightly invasive voice, as presented 
by Elspeth March, whose acting here is 
particularly noteworthy. Wilfrid Brambell 
brings fine comedy playing to the part of 
Shawn. Eithne Dunne is easily equal to 
the quickly changing moods of Pegeen and 
she rises capably to the difficult final 
curtain. 

A comedy that ends’ with a girl’s wild 
lament for a lost lover needs fine acting and 
skilful production and this revival is a 
fortunate one that should head the drama- 
lover’s theatre-list. If flaws be mentioned, 
there is too much red in the picture when 
the village girls appear and their attire is 
too similar. This is neither realistic nor 
poetic. Then, too, the action stands in 
abeyance and only the words go on when 
Christy sits tied and waits for Pegeen to 
scorch his leg with a lighted sod and the 
drunken gaffers appear to fall asleep hold- 
ing on to the rope. Let it be said that the 
gaffers gave a wonderful impression of the 
mule race on the sands. We might have 
been there. H.G.M. 

(Continued on page 12) 
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CERTAIN child actors are as completely 

Dera as Trilby. Their Svengali is 
their producer. With a purely receptive 
mind and no more imagination than a 
parrot, they mechanically, but accurately, 
repeat the producer’s conception of every 
syllable of their part. Yet from the stalls 
they often give the impression of being born 
actors. Only when working under an 
unsympathetic director is the poverty of 
their artistic talent evident. 

Ray Jackson, the 16-year-old ‘‘Young 
Roscius,’’ now playing the hero-w orshipping 
public schoolboy in The Hidden Years at the 
Fortune, is not of the Trilby class. He 
naturally responds to the sensitive direction 
of so experienced a man of the theatre as 
John Wyse. But Ray does far more than 
obey orders. He has something that cannot 
be taught or echoed—it is the gift of feeling 
the reality of a part with such intensity 
that he endows the character with real life. 

You have only to see genuine tears 
glistening on his cheeks in the moving final 
scene of the play to realise that Ray is no 
parrot actor. If tears failed to well up into 
his eyes, he would chide himself with giving 
an indifferent performance. - His colleagues, 
with no trace of malice in their humour, are 
so proud of their juvenile leading man that 
they have nicknamed him the Bernhardt of 
the company. 

Ray’s success in the theatre is due solely 
to his own efforts. There is no acting 
blood in the family, but at a very early age 
Ray’s favourite plaything was his toy 
theatre. ~His pocket money was expended 
upon material for his miniature productions 
and upon postage stamps for his autograph 
collection. For many signed pictures he 
wrote to America, and a prized possession 
is a large portrait of Laurel and Hardy, 
who gave him so much pleasure on his 
Saturday morning visits to the cinema. 

The school play was the-most exciting 
event of Ray’s year, and particularly on 
that occasion when he was cast for Robin 
Hood. It was during rehearsals for this 
end-of-term show that Ray sought the 
advice of Eric Noels, who was a friend of 
the family and a frequent visitor to their 
home in Putney. Mr. Noels had a special 
place in Ray’s esteem, having acted with 
success at the Liverpool “Rep.” Not being 
slow to recognise the boy’s burning enthu- 
siasm for the stage, he was only too pleased 
to help the lad with his histrionic problems. 
It was obvious that Ray would be a square 
peg anywhere outside the theatre, so Mr. 
Noels tipped the scales in the right direction 
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Denis de Marney 
RAY JACKSON 


by persuading the Jacksons to put their boy 
on the stage. 

It was in that unforgettable production 
of Oedipus Rex in 1945, with Laurence 
Olivier and Sybil Thorndike, that Ray first 
trod the West-End boards, in the small part 
of the Boy. Few novices have so brilliant 
a setting for their debut; and at the age of 
fourteen, few are assured by so great an 
actress as Dame Sybil that they will go a 
long way. Irene Hentschel spotted him and 
gave him his first big chance in her pro- 
duction of Frieda at the Westminster, and 
now, thanks to the discernment of John 
Wyse, he has the part of a lifetime in the 
show at the Fortune. Praise has come from 
all sides, but among the first congratulatory 
messages was one from Dame Sybil, just to 
say ‘‘I told you so!”’ 

Unlike the average insufferable stage 
prodigy, Ray has an easy captivating 
charm of manner. He sometimes feels that 
his eagerness to work in the theatre may 
have caused him to leave school too early, 
but it is encouraging to remember that 
Rachel had practically no schooling at all. 
Photography and music are his two hobbies. 
His growing collection of recordings ranges 
from the works of Spike Jones to Tchai- 
kovsky, the reigning favourite being 

(Continued overleaf) 


Moussorgsky’s ‘‘Night on the Bare Moun- 
tain.’”’ When The Hidden Years is with- 
drawn he intends to console himself by 
‘seizing the opportunity of attending what 
will be his first opera and his first ballet. 

He likes to spend his leisure with other 
members of the company because he believes 
that actors who are friends off-stage are 
capable of more sensitive team-work than 
those who merely meet at the theatre as 
business associates. Emotional parts have 
more attraction for him than comedy, 
mainly because they are more absorbing. 
As he says, ‘‘They are such a full time job 
that you cannot think about to-morrow’s 
lunch when you are on the stage.”’ 

Most actors are superstitious, and Ray is 
no exception. He wears a halfpenny in his 
shoe, both on and off the stage. This lucky 
find was slipped in the shoe for safe keeping 
and has now become a good-luck omen, 
even if it does cause acute discomfort from 
time to time! Being more than happy at 
his work, Ray is liable to whistle contentedly 
in the dressing-room while making-up. 
This is asking for trouble in the theatre. 
To exorcize the evil spirit thus invoked, Ray 
has to go out of the room; after turning 
round three times in the corridor, he has to 
knock for re-admittance and cannot go back 
until his colleagues invite him, by calling 
out “‘Come in!’’ If they fail to reply, he 
has to stay outside. 


“Hog’s Blood and Hellebore” 


A | ONQUIL Antony has a good and poten- 

tially comic idea behind her new play at 
the Boltons Theatre, but in execution some 
values are lost because it oscillates between 
comedy and farce. Her story opens in Act 
1 as comedy, introducing any average 
country vicarage home, with young son 
bringing his fiancée home and a terror of a 
woman novelist calling to adopt the maid- 
servant’s wartime indiscretion. 

Act 2 takes a turn to farce. Secretly that: 
evening the vicar, an elderly spinster, and 
a forceful major hold a black magic party, 
with spells and incantations, and a surpris- 
ing climax for them when the result of their 
messy experiments is a pig’s head planted 
on the novelist. Act 3 is a farcical explora- 
tion of the attempts to remove the head 
next morning. 

The fun, and there are plenty of laughs, 
comes acceptably from the three amateurs 
in witchcraft—Ivor Barnard’s timid vicar, 
Eric Maturin’s dominating major, and Esmé 
Beringer reminding us with her spinster 
what a good actress can do for her author. 
Mignon O’Doherty draws her novelist on 
very sure lines, but Kara Aldridge’s over- 
acting as the maid upset the team balance 
at times. This play may not quite make 
the West End grade, but the Boltons have 
not lessened their reputation in choosing it. 


F.J.D. 
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The Vicar’s wife, returning from church with her brother, finds fault with the maid, Nellie. 
(L. to R.): Gladys Cooper as Melanie Aspen, Andrew Cruickshank as the Rev. Hugh 
Wigmore and Charmian Eyre as Nellie. 


2 The Indifferent Shepherd” 


mus new play by twenty-six-year-old 

Peter Ustinov, who has already made a 
considerable name for himself as actor, 
playwright and producer, was_ fully 
reviewed in our last issue. The Indifferent 
Shepherd is presented at the Criterion 
Theatre by Sherek Players Ltd., and has 
brought Gladys Cooper back to the London 
stage for the first time for ten years. Both 
Miss Cooper and Francis Lister, who co- 
stars, give most convincing performances 
and the rest of the cast do full justice to the 
fine writing in the dialogue, which is always 
a feature of a Ustinov play. 

The theme is two-fold and embraces the 
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problem of Melanie who is unhappy and ill- 
adjusted in her marriage and in love with 
another man, and also the inevitable clash 
between the totally opposed viewpoints of 
her brother and her husband, the ‘“‘indif- 
ferent shepherd’’ of the title. 

The play has been directed by Norman 
jMarshall and the realistic setting, which 
allows for an astonishingly authentic sum- 
mer thunderstorm, is the work of Anthony 
Holland. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Ustinov 
himself is now appearing in the pre-London 
tour of his own adaptation of the well- 
known Swedish film, Frenzy. 


PICTURES BY HOUSTON ROGERS 
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Melanie’s brother, Hugh, a practical-minded 

ex-Army padre, is slightly amused by his 

brother-in-law, Henry, the idealist, when he 

tries to explain an obscure point from one 

of his sermons. (Francis Lister as the Rev. 
Henry Aspen.) 
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Melanie: Walter! you must take me with you. 

Walter Cartwright-Godwall, former Group- 
Captain, tells Melanie he is leaving England 
for good. Melanie cannot bear the thought 
of parting from her former lover, but he 
refuses to renew their old relationship. 


(Charles Cullum as 
Walter.) 


Walter: Well, goodbye, Mel. 


Melanie’s husband and 
brother, who, of course, 
know nothing of her re- 
lationship with Walter, 
are puzzled when she 
refuses to wish the Group 

Captain bon voyage. 


Melanie : Hilary! what are you doing here? 


Hilary, Melanie’s niece (Anna Turner) pays an unexpected visit to the 

vicarage. This exceedingly modern young woman who has left London for 

the country because of complications over a love affair with a married man, 

is viewed with great suspicion by Melanie, who condemns her with all the 
fierceness born of her own frustration. 


Melanie : You haven’t been to the village dressed like that ? 


Open antagonism quickly develops between Hilary and her aunt, who voices stern 
disapproval of her niece’s dress and manners. 
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Hilary: I think you look very 
sweet in your dog-collar. 


The charitable Henry is far 
more understanding than his 
wife and he and Hilary be- 
come. great friends. Henry 
has been telling his wife’s 
niece how attractive she 
looks in her sun-suit and is 
pleased and flattered when 
she returns the compliment. 


Hilary: Don’t these sermons 
bore you? 

Henry : They don’t bore me, they 
bore other people. 


Henry finds he can talk with 
Hilary about his problems, a 
welcome relief from the 
growing nervous tension 
which now exists betweer 

him and his wife. | 


Henry : Oh, Nellie! its one thing after another, 
Henry is nonplussed when Nellie seeks his advice because she is expecting a baby, the 
result of an indiscreet affair with a soldier. 


Melanie : What’s the matter? Hugh : Nellie’s tried to commit suicide. 


Henry’s indecisive advice drives the despairing housemaid to attempt suicide and it is here 
that the practical Hugh takes a hand. 


(Centre of picture: Peter Street as Robert, Walter’s son.) 
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Henry : I can’t understand how two people 
living in the world can be so blind as to 
know that they are right. 


Melanie joins her brother in an attack 
on her husband’s idealistic outlook on 
life. Frustrated by her own unhappy 
love affair she has completely lost 
patience with her easy-going husband 
and sides with her brother’s dogmatic 
attitude towards life and people. 


Henry : We'll go by the short cut, it takes 
longer. 


When Hilary’s short stay is over, 

Henry, who has greatly enjoyed her 

visit, accompanies her to the railway 
station. 


Melanie : Be quiet; Hugh, he must know sooner or later. 


Hugh, who now knows about his sister’s affair with Walter, tries to prevent her from 
telling her husband. But Melanie, who has grown hysterical, insists on revealing the 


whole truth. 


Melanie’s revelation 
does not shock or sur- 
prise Henry, who is 
now revealed as a man 
OL oir ea, te depth. of 
character. In a mov- 
ing scene with his wife 
he confesses that he 
had once been secretly 
in love with Melanie’s 
sister, Hilary’s mother, 
who is now dead, and 
asks Melanie’s forgive- 
ness. And Melanie, 
who glimpses at last 
her husband’s inner 
strength and the extent 
of his understanding 
and _large-heartedness, 
realises at last that she 
wants nothing more 
than for them to live 
the autumn of. their 
lives together and in 
peace. The _ closing 
moments of the play. 


Gladys Coope 


Denis de Marney 
GLADYS COOPER 


Nor many actresses can leave the West- 

End stage for ten long years and then 
come back with a magnetism as potent as 
ever. Gladys Cooper is one of those 
phenomenal exceptions. It is a decade 
since she played Rosalind in Regent’s Park. 
In the meantime she has been held captive 
in Hollywood and we have been through a 
world war, but now she is back at the 
Criterion in Peter Ustinov’s The Indifferent 
Shepherd, filling the theatre night after 
night with old admirers and a host of young 
ones. Some were at school when she last 
played in London, but they eagerly welcome 
a new and exciting personality to add to 
their theatrical experience. 

Looking at this handsome woman, whether 
across the footlights or in her dressing 
room, it is difficult to believe that more 
than forty years have rolled by since she 
made her West-End debut at the Vaudeville. 
She had pigtails in those days, when she 
played in The Belle of Mayfair at a salary 
of £3 a week for seven performances, little 
realising that one day she would star in 
The Letter with a salary and share of the 
profits amounting to £2,000 a week. It was 
during that early engagement at the 
Vaudeville that Miss Cooper witnessed one 
of the theatrical sensations of the century. 
Edna May, the idolised Belle of New York, 
was the star of The Belle of Mayfair. After 
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r’s Come-back 


by ERIC JOHNS 


the show had been running for some time 
the management engaged, as an additional 
attraction, Camille Clifford, the Gibson Girl. 
They were so pleased with this scoop that 
they put Miss Clifford’s name in lights out- 
side the theatre. Lights were something of 
a novelty in those days—so much so, that 
Edna May objected and swept out of the 
theatre. Young Phyllis Dare, then com- 
pleting her education at school, was brought 
to Town to fill the breach. 

For three years musical comedy held Miss 
Cooper, who figured in The Girls of Gotten- 
berg, Havana and Our Miss Gibbs at the 
Gaiety, followed by The Dollar Princess at 
Daly’s in the days when Gertie Millar and 
Lily Elsie were the reigning queens of 
operette. Turning to the straight stage, 
Miss Cooper made her mark in many plays, 
including Milestones, My Lady’s Dress, The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray, Magda, and with 
Sir Gerald du Maurier in The Last of Mrs. 
Cheyney. She ran the Playhouse, known to 
actors as the Seagull’s Rest, for six years, 
making it the most fashionable theatre in 
London, with her memorable productions 
of those stubborn Maugham successes, The 
Letter, The Sacred Flame, and The Painted 
Veil. After her season of Shakespeare in 
Regent’s Park with Philip Merivale, she 
drifted back to America, where Hollywood 
eventually claimed her. 

She had no active intention of pursing a 
career in films, but while in New York she 
seriously considered a cable from Hitchcock, 
saying that he was in Hollywood making a 
film version of Rebecca. Would she like to 
visit California for three weeks to play a 
small part? She was attracted by the idea 
of seeing the Pacific Coast and meeting a 
crowd of theatrical friends in the film 
colony, so she accepted the invitation, and 
that was how her distinguished career 
began. The climate appealed to her. Life 
was like a perpetual week-end, so she bought 
a house on the coast and revelled in a 
beachcomber’s existence, meeting a suc- 
cession of London theatre-folk who went 
out from time to time to make pictures or 
to enjoy a holiday in Californian sunshine. 

After a decade in films I wondered if Miss 
Cooper found it difficult to get into the skin 
of a stage part, as the two media are so 
totally different. ‘‘I didn’t feel rusty,’’ she 
assured me. “I don’t think actors lose their 
grip when they are really old hands. Nor 
do they forget their job, even though they 
may not face a live audience for years at a 
stretch. When I walked into the Criterion 
Theatre for the first rehearsal of the Ustinov 
play I seemed to carry on where I had left 

(Continued on page 35 ) 
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rell’s production at the 
New Theatre of Gogol’s 
comedy, translated and 
adapted by D. J. Campbell 
with scenery and costumes 
designed by Feliks Topolski. 
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(Right): ALEC GUINNESS 
as Hlestakov, a Junior 
Official. 


The scene is a small town in Southern Russia about a century ago. (Above): Bobchinsky 
and Dobchinsky help the Mayor on with his boots, before he sets out for the hotel to 
confront the dreaded Government Inspector from Petersburg, whose arrival in the town 
has been rumoured. 
(L. to R.): Denis McCarthy as a Constable, Reginald Hearne as Police Superintendent, 
Aubrey Richards as Mishka, Kenneth Connor as Dobchinsky, Bernard Miles as the Mayor, 
Peter Copley as the Postmaster, and John Garley as Bobchinsky. 
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The Mayor: Two hun- 
dred roubles 
exactly, pray 0 
not trouble to count 
ite 


Later that morn- 
ing at the Inn, the 
Mayor, having 
mistaken  Hlesta- 
kov for the Govern- 
ment _ Inspector 
from Petersburg, 
willingly lends him 
money in the hope 
that the many de- 
linquencies in the 
administration will 
be overlooked. 


Hlestakov : I even put the fear of God into the Privy Council. Absolutely! I'm like that! 
I don’t stop for anyone. : 


During the afternoon the unscrupulous young man, now fully recovered from his initial 
surprise over the Mayor’s mistake, meets some of the local dignitaries in the Mayor’s house 
and, carried away by his own eloquence and too much wine, boasts of his imaginary 
exploits in Petersburg. (Left): George Rose as the Charity Commissioner and Michael 
Raghan as the School Superintendent. 
22 
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Anna: You can see he’s a Petersburg dandy. Such 
grace! Such delicacy! 

Renée Asherson as Marya, the Mayor’s 
daughter, and Rosalind Atkinson as Anna, 


the Mayor’s wife. 


They re making a great fuss over us now, 


Osip : 
They've mistaken 


but we ought to get away. 
you for somebody else. 
Osip (Harry Andrews), Hlestakov’s servant, 
begins to get nervous and urges his young 


master to get away while the going’s good. 
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Postmaster you anything to 
Post 

What can one about the Post 


Office ? 
(The bogus Inspector interviews the town 


dignitaries to his monetary adventage. 


: What a scene! 


The Mayor’s daughter, who has become 


betrothed to Hlestakov, is amazed to dis- 


cover her mother in the young man’s arms. 


Mayor: Won't you need anything for the Just when the Mayor is congratulating himself on the 


es PANU Sa eee Excellency was @ — Success of the Inspector’s visit, the Postmaster rushes 


Later that day Hlestakov makes a 
sudden departure on the pretext of 
urgent business. 


in with a letter that makes clear the fact that they 
have been hoodwinked by an impudent young 
impostor. 
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Gendarme: His Excellency the Inspector-General appointed by Imperial decree has arrived fr 
XCe : x al a } om Peters- 
burg. He is in residence at the hotel and requires your presence there immediately. 


Consternation prevails when shortly after Hlestakov’s departure it is announced to the 
assembled company that the real Inspector has arrived. The closing moments of the play. 
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A dramatic moment from the play when a fight ensues on the stage during the D.Ps.’ attempt to take 
control of the theatre in which they are temporarily housed before despatch to Transit Camps. 


(Pictures by A. Louis Jarché) 


Cockpit 


NFORTUNATELY Bridget Boland’s 

arresting and unusual play is to be 
withdrawn from the Playhouse on 10th 
April, but playgoers still have an oppor- 
tunity which should not be missed of seeing 
one of the most realistic pieces of work seen 
in the theatre for some time. 

This is the tragedy of Europe in micro- 
cosm, an exposure of a running sore of our 
times, which we have conveniently trans- 
lated into the impersonal under the title 
‘* the problem of the D.Ps.’’ (one sometimes 
wonders how Shaftesbury and Wilberforce 
would have fared if child workers and negro 
slaves had been termed C.Ws. and N.Ss. 
respectively in the political conclaves of the 
day). 

‘navel is set in a provincial German 
theatre in 1945. We are asked to imagine 
that the Playhouse is that theatre and that 
auditorium, boxes, stage and dressing-rooms 
are packed with the outcasts of a dozen 
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European nations, de-humanised remnants 
from German concentration camps and 
prisons. _A young English Officer is in 
charge, together with a British NCO, Sergt. 
Barnes, a tough old soldier of two wars who 
has already learnt that the oversight of 
these refugees is no easy task (Arthur Ham- 
bling plays this role with a sure touch). 

The author does not provide any facile 
solution to this ugly problem. It is only a 
common fear that unites them, and the 
danger signal for the future of Europe which 
current history is demonstrating, is plain 
for all to see. 

The production of an unusual play like 
this presents many difficulties and Michael 
MacOwan who directs and Michael Warre 
who is the designer and assistant director, 
are to be congratulated on a fine piece of 
work. The acting is superb and we welcome 
a new playwright who has an undoubted 
gift for characterisation and telling dialogue. 


> 


Draja (a Yugoslav Che 

nik) argues his case 
with Capt. Ridley, the 
young British Officer 
who has been sent to 
the theatre to organise 
the D.Ps. for ultimate 
transit East and West. 
The tolerant young 
Englishman begins to 
see that he cannot put 
a Yugoslav Chetnik 
with a Yugoslav Parti- 
san or murder will be 
done. (Harry Locke as 
Draja and Joseph 
O’Conor as Captain 

Ridley.) 


A group of dejected D.Ps. discuss their divergent political viewpoints. Included in the 
picture are (extreme left) Rebecca, a Polish Jewess (Lilly Molnar), and (centre) Peter, a 
Russian Farm Worker (Peter Drury), and Jaroslav, a Polish Farm Worker (Joss Clewes). 
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(Above): There is a suspected case 
of bubonic plague among the refu- 
gees. Marie, a French Communist 
(Diana Graves), is alarmed when 
she realises that the distracted 
woman talking to her is none other 
that the wife (Eileen Way) of the 
sick man, who has been isolated in 
one of the theatre boxes awaiting 
the arrival of a British Medical 
Officer. 


(Above, right): Marie and Anna, 
the wife of Jaroslav (Tatiana Lie- 
ven) discuss the threat of the 
plague which hangs over them. 


(Right): After the first sense of 
panic is gone, the common danger 
in which they now stand because 
of the unconfirmed case of the 
plague in their midst, unites the 
inmates of the theatre, and, led 
by Marie, they proceed to organise 
themselves for the quarantine that 
may lie ahead. A refugee opera 
singer who has hitherto sat silent 
and dazed is persuaded to help 
entertain the D.Ps., to the joy of 
Bauer, the German Stage Mana- 
ger, who has remained in his be- 
loved theatre to see that no harm 
comes to it. (Phyllis Mander as 
the opera singer and Dudley Jones 
as Bauer.) 


MG; 


Aided by the men, Bauer gets some scenery in position and the girl sings 
an aria from La Traviata to an entranced audience. 


Grim drama returns when the threat of the plague is removed. Marie is discovered with 
her throat cut, victim of a fellow countryman whom she has threatened to denounce as a 


collaborationist when they get back to France. Captain Ridley pleads with them not to 


forget they have found under the stress of fear their common humanity, but even as various 
groups of them set off in the trucks sounds of shots are heard outside. — 


: UL The clash of their 
national and political hatreds is felt once again. 
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Broadus 


BY OUR AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT E. MAWBY GREEN 


HAT is sure to be the biggest com- 

mercial success of this or many pre- 
ceding seasons is Mister Roberts, a play of 
life aboard a cargo vessel ‘‘a few weeks 
before VE-Day until a few weeks before 
VJ-Day’’ by Thomas Heggen and Joshua 
Logan based on the former’s novel; directed 
by the latter and starring Henry Fonda. 
It has been called a ‘‘great play’’ with ‘‘no 
peers among war dramas’’ though by its 
very nature of being an out and out senti- 
mental comedy, it can hardly claim this 
distinction, but no one will deny that Mister 
Roberts is great entertainment. 

Looking back on the war years through 
rose coloured glasses, Mister Roberts is told 
with as much loving affection as Life with 
Father or I Remember Mama and should 
provide historians and sociologists with an 
amazing document on the shortness of 
human memory. Starting out to chronicle 
the endless monotony on the U.S. Navy 
Cargo Ship, AK601, the authors immediately 
caricature this monotony with countless 
humorous episodes, practical jokes and 
“sight gags’’ so that in the final scene 
when tribute is paid to the men of the 
cargo ships whose bearing of this monotony 
make them the ‘‘real heroes’’ of the war, 
you hardly know to what they are referring. 

The sentimental core around which these 


David Wayne and 
Henry Fonda in a 
scene from Mister 
Roberts, the play 
by Thomas Heg- 
gen and Joshua 
Logan based on 
the novel by Thos. 
Heggen. This is 
one of Broadway’s 
big current suc- 
cesses. 


vastly comic inventions revolve is Mister 
Roberts, a Lieutenant (JG)—all officers 
below the rank of Commander in the’ U.S. 
Navy are addressed as ‘‘Mister’’—and the 
respect, confidence and affection the crew 
hold for him as opposed to the hatred they 
feel towards their driving, despotic Captain. 
Due to the Captain’s desire to break a 
cargo record and get a promotion, the crew 
hasn’t had a shore leave in over a year and ° 
are keyed up almost to breaking point. 
Realising the inherent seriousness of this 
situation, Mister Roberts finally wrangles 
one for them, but at a great personal 
sacrifice. He has to promise the Captain 
not to tell the crew he got them the leave, 
also agree to obey all the Captain’s orders 
and not answer back the unjust ones as was 
his wont, and to stop putting in requests 
for his much desired transfer to active duty. 
This, quite naturally, puts him in wrong 
with the crew, but the truth will out and 
the abashed sailors set about putting things 
aright by forging the necessary transfer 
papers that put* Mister Roberts into action 
and which eventually lead to his death. 
There are absolutely no unusual twists in 
the telling of this tale and oddly enough 
that is one of the main reasons for its 
success with the audience. All the spectators 
are perfectly delighted to see the situations 


turn out exactly as they anticipated and 
with the lusty antics of the raucous crew 
there to punch up any overly sentimental 
scenes, they bathe in a glow of false feeling 
while thinking the play both ‘“‘tough’’ and 
““‘heroic.’’ 

The cast assembled by producer Leland 
Hayward is a superb one. Henry Fonda 
as Mister Roberts, returning to the stage 
afer many years in Hollywood, is a perfect 
example of type casting and is quite perfect 
in the role. David Wayne, who was 
irresistible as the original Leprechaun in 
Finian’s Rainbow, is duplicating that success 
as Ensign Pulver, a mouse of a man who 
turns lion for the final curtain. Robert 
Keith as the ship’s Doctor and William 
Harrigan as the Captain are the other 
featured members of the cast, but perhaps 
the greatest applause should go to the mem- 
bers of the crew whose animal energy and 
spirit make their scenes the highlight of the 
performance. 

Special mention must be made of Joshua 
Logan’s direction. We believe he has with 
Mister Roberts brought the commercial 
Broadway stage to the peak of its develop- 
ment. There isn’t an incident, a line, a 
movement or a gesture which hasn’t been 
calculated to achieve a desired effect on the 
audience and'they succeed every time. He 
is, in fact, so sure of himself that he has 
his cast actually stop a few seconds to wait 
for their laughs with orders to “‘milk’’ the 
audience of their last titter once they are 
caught. It really is quite an experience to 
sit before such polished craftsmanship that 
seems at times almost machine made, a little 
frightening too, and frankly we were relieved 
to get back to the Dublin Gate Theatre 
with their imperfections but undeniable 
honesty of purpose. 

Bernard Shaw’s discussion of the Irish 
problem from every conceivable angle, 
John Bull’s Other Island, was their first 
offering of a not too successful season. 
American audiences are not very fond of 
just listening and Mr. Shaw’s windy but 
witty dissertation on a remote Ireland 
proved too much of a strain for them 
although Hilton Edward’s performance of 
Tom Broadbent, the typical Englishman, 
was greatly relished. Mr. Edwards scored 
again with his imaginative staging of Denis 
Johnston’s The Old Lady Says ‘‘No!”’ 


although the play was not well regarded, 
and as to be expected Michael Mac 
Liammoir’s rather conventional drawing 
room fantasy, Where Stars, Walk, proved 
most popular with both critics and audi- 
ences. In all three plays, Mr. Mac Liammoir 
proved he was an actor touched with great- 
ness. 


J. B. Priestley’s current London success, 
The Linden Tree, as produced by Maurice 
Evans was another box-office failure over 
here. With the critics none too partial to 
plots which bring together a group of 
people who symbolise different “‘ways of 
life’? to talk themselves out and _ with 
American audiences impersonal and un- 
touched by England’s crisis, nothing could 
help, not even the fine performances of the 
cast headed by Boris Karloff and Barbara 
Everest as Professor and Mrs. Linden. 

England came a cropper again with a 
revival of six one-act plays of Noel Coward’s 
Tonight at 8.30 starring the enchanting 
Gertrude Lawrence and featuring Graham 
Payn. The sophisticated capers of the 
Mayfair and International Set seemed pain- 
fully outmoded in spite of Mr. Coward’s 


efforts to bring them up to date with 
references to Hildegarde, Stalin and Mister 


Roberts, and with Gertie getting absolutely 


no support from Mr. Payn (last seen in 
London opposite Mary Martin in Pacific 


1860) the two bills provided very slim 
pickings. 

An unsuccessful attempt to revive the 
American Repertory Theatre, which dropped 
over $300,000 last year, was also made. 
Louis J. Singer and the A.R.T. presented 
Eva Le Gallienne in Ghosts and Hedda 
Gabler both of which received a bad press 
and had to shutter after only two weeks. 


About the only straight play of the last 


few weeks besides Mister Roberts that has a 


chance for a run is Me and Molly by 
Gertrude Berg, a dramatisation of her radio 
serial The Goldbergs which has been on the 
air some sixteen years. It is a rather art- 
less comedy about a Jewish mother trying 
to raise her family in the Bronx, a heavily 
populated borough of New York City, in 


1919. Comparisons with I Remember Mama | 


were inevitably made with the latter coming 
off on top because of its consummate 
theatrical skill and deeper understanding. 
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A scene from a television production of Candida, which gives a general view of the set, showing the 
cameras in the foreground. In the picture (left to right) are Edward Chapman as Mr. Burgess, Angela 
Baddeley as Candida, David Markham as Eugene Marchbanks, and Anthony Marlowe as the Rev. Morrell. 


Drama on Television 
by s0.B EEE AMY GARDNER 


@ An interesting review of television technique and development in relation to the live 
theatre. Television drama is a new art form of wide possibilities. Its future will be 
watched with the greatest interest by theatre lovers. 


@F the many varied types of programmes four plays: Yellow Sands by Eden and 
which the B.B.C, Television Service puts Adelaide Phillpotts; The Monkey’s Paw by 
out, drama is undoubtedly the best. W. W. Jacobs; Crock of Gold by Henry C. 
Indeed, so brilliant was the production of James and Michael Barry; and The Ghost 
Hamlet in December of last year, that a Train by Arnold Ridley. It will be seen, 
number of periodicals carried ‘‘rave’’ then, that viewers do get a wide selection 
notices—an occurrence somewhat unusual of plays within a short period. 
in view of the youthfulness of television, Most people who have not had the 
and the extreme paper difficulties confront- opportunity of seeing drama enacted for 
ing all magazines. television have a pre-formed opinion that, 
For those unacquainted with television, it good though the plays may be themselves, 
is first necessary to explain that an average once they are televised they automatically 
of three plays a week are presented for the appear similar in character to the film. 
entertainment of viewers. Furthermore, This is a point which needs most careful 
there is considerable variety in the type of attention, for whilst it is true that certain 
plays performed. During the week in which film technique may be employed in the 
I am writing this article there are, actually, television studios, it is equally true to state 
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Drama on Television (Continued) 


that television is an entirely different 
medium requiring its own methods of pre- 
sentation. The result is neither cinema nor 
theatre; it is solely television. 


The majority of plays presented on tele- 
vision have been, originally, stage produc- 
tions. 
people condemn this form of drama because 
it is adapted to suit television technique. 
A stage play, they say, is written solely 
for stage performance; and adaptations 
rarely come up to the standard of the 
original theatrical production. This too is 
a matter for debate. In the first place it 
is obvious that, at the moment at any rate, 
it would be well-nigh impossible to produce 
enough plays written specially for television. 
There are not the dramatists with sufficient 
knowledge of the involved technique; nor is 
there enough money ‘(even if there were the 
_ original plays) to allow commissioning of 
about 150 plays a year. 

What advantages has the televised drama 
over the theatre performance? The cameras 
can take close-ups—an invaluable asset. 
Production can, if required, be shot in its 
entirety without. any breaks for intervals, 
thus giving complete continuity. Particular 
actors may be high-lighted (of value during 
orations, etc.). One scene can be dissolved 
into another; and so on. Similarities with 
the theatre lie with such things as fine act- 
ing (a vital requirement); the fact that a 
“‘live’’ performance is being transmitted; 
and the producer’s knowledge of theatre. 
By this latter I am thinking of tempo of 
acting, decisions regarding best dramatic 
effects, and rhythm of movement to uphold 
interest. 


Television drama, although it borrows 


On that ground a great many ' 
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televised from Alexan- 


players (left to 


as Ophelia, Sebastian 


Queen, ( 
Troughton as Horatio. 
It will be seen in the 


Candida and Hamlet 
how limited is the space 
in which the actors are 
allowed to move, which 
must present many 
difficulties, particularly 
in productions of Shaw 
or Shakespeare. 


4 


both from the theatre and the cinema, 
nevertheless has a technique of its own. 


What about the players? Well, consider- 
able attention is paid to obtaining the most 
suitable actors and actresses when plays are 
being cast. It is not just a matter of ‘‘so- 
and-so will do,’’ but quite definitely ‘‘who 
will be best in this particular part?’’ Of 
course there are limitations: ‘‘celebrity fees’’ 
are not possible—actors have to accept 
normal payment; certain impresarios will 
not allow their artistes to partake in tele- 
vision; and, naturally, artistes are not 
always available, due to other engagements. 
But, those limitations set apart, viewers can 
count on plays being well cast. The 
standard of acting is generally high, and 
there is comparatively little danger of tele- 
vision viewers being disappointed by 
mediocre performances. Once again, act- 
ing for television production is a far cry 
from acting for theatrical production, and 
this must be taken into consideration when 
criticising television performances. Scope 
of movement is severely restricted in the 
television studio: on the stage there is room 
for much greater activity whilst, still being 
visible to the audience. Actors on television 
usually have to slow the tempo of their 
performance, or otherwise viewers will be 
unable fully to appreciate particular move- 
ments, gesticulations, and expressions. On 
the stage this is not an additional problem. 


In conclusion it is safe to say that, by 
and large, television viewers get an ample 
quota of drama competently performed 
Once in a while, as with the other arts anc 
mediums for expression, there is a spark o 
interpretative genius, an above-averag 
play, an experience not to be missed. 


right) 
are Patrick Macnee as © 
Laertes, Muriel Pavlow © 


illustrations from’ both — 


The version of Hamlet 


. dra Palace was a bril- _ 


liant success and 
aroused much comment. | 
In this scene, the 


Shaw as the King, Mar- | 
garet Rawlings as the | 
and Patrick | 


Theatre Bookshelf 


Among books received recently are:— 
The Circus Book edited by Rupert Croft- 
Cooke (Sampson, Low, Marston & Co. 
Ltd., 10/6 net). 
_A most entertaining anthology of circus 
life with many fascinating illustrations, 
including extracts from the work of Dame 
Laura Knight, Lady Eleanor Smith, Bert- 
ram Mills, Lord George Sanger and P. T. 
Barnum, among many whose names are 
associated with the lure of the sawdust ring. 


Orpheus, a symposium of the arts, edited by 
John Lehmann. Volume 1 (John Leh- 
mann, 12/6 net). 

This wholly delightful book is styled ‘“‘a 
new occasional publication which will be 


devoted to the arts; above all, to what is. 


lyrical and visionary in the arts, to the 
adventurous in thought and imagination— 
remembering that to be adventurous is not 
the privilege of the young alone.’’ This 
admirably describes a most acceptable 
volume for the bookshelf, which contains 
many charming pictures from drama and 
the ballet and reproductions of well-known 
paintings. Poetry is included as well as 
short stories and critical reviews of art and 
literature. Wonderful value for 12/6. 


Carlotta Grisi, a study by Serge Lifar (John 
Lehmann, 21/- net). 

Translated and with an introduction by 
Doris Langley Moore, this unique little book 
incorporates all the facts known about -the 
life of one of the greatest ballerinas of the 
last century. Of particular value are the 
delightful lithographs of the Romantic 
Ballet with which the book is illustrated. 


Come to the Opera by Stephen Williams 
(Hutchinson & Co., 12/6 net). 

A most timely book in view of the revival 
of interest in opera by an authority who 
knows how to make his subject interesting. 
The book contains descriptions of the plots 
of most of the better known operas arranged 
under their composers in alphabetical order. 
There is a foreword by Sir Thomas Beecham 
and a useful Who’s Who of opera characters. 


Companion to Opera by Donald Brook 
(Rockliff, 18/- net). 

Along similar lines is this useful guide for 
opera-goers by the author of a number of 
books on music subjects. In this case the 
book is lavishly illustrated and includes 
many lively anecdotes and incidents in the 
lives of the great figures of opera history. 


And Master of None by Jonah Barrington 
(Walter Edwards, 12/6 net). 

It may surprise many to know that Mr. 
Barrington was becoming known as a con- 
ductor and composer before circumstances 
sent him to Fleet Street where he became 
radio critic and producer, and literary, film 
and dramatic critic. A lively autobiography 
by one who has enjoyed a varied career. 


‘greatly enjoyed The 
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New Leading 


by 
LOOKER-ON 


SHIRL CONWAY 
the charming American 
wife of Bill Johnson (of 
Annie, Get Your Gun), 
who is appearing in 
Carissima, the new 
romantic musical at the 

Palace Theatre. 


ANY one of these fine Spring evenings you 


may see in the vicinity of St. Martin’s 
Lane a handsome young couple—probably 
the handsomest in London! They will be 
Bill Johnson and his wife hurrying to snatch 
a meal between matinee and evening per- 
formance. 


Bill is by now an old friend, and already 
Shirl is becoming known as the loveliest cf 
leading ladies following her recent debut at 
the Palace Theatre. It is well worth a visit 
to Carissima just to see how wonderful she 
looks in some exquisite Hartnell models. 
But then, tall, slender and fair that she is, 
Shirl must be a Heaven-sent gift for any 
dress designer. 


Off the stage Miss.Conway would hate to 
be thought a ‘‘ glamour girl.’’ She is extra- 
ordinarily natural, witty and friendly and 
can talk good sense—after all she hails from 
a University. Before the new show came 
along she made sure of seeing some of the 
outstanding straight plays now in the West 
End. Edward, My Son, and particularly 
Peggy Ashcroft’s wonderful performance, 
impressed her deeply; of comedies she 
Chiltern Hundreds 
(Shirl has more than a nodding acquaint- 
ance with the political set-up and general 
economic conditions on both sides of the 
Atlantic), and by now will have seen 
Christopher Fry’s The Lady’s Not For 
Burning, which she was determined not to 


miss. 


* * * 


In London it is a cause of constant sur- 
prise that so many American theatre folk 
want to stay with us, once they are here. 
What, we wonder, is the attraction in 
austerity England? The Johnsons are no 
exception. And with them it is not just 
a case of a liking for the more exotic West 
End, for they have acquired a country home 
in Surrey. Shirl Conway, with her natural 
charm and vitality, will be in her element 
during the brief hours she is away from the 
theatre. 


In the News 


& TEPHEN Mitchell’s presentation of 

Royal Circle, the new Romilly Cavan 
comedy, had its premiere at Manchester on 
29th March and after visits to Liverpool 
and Brighton, comes to the West End on 
21st April. Ralph Richardson plays King 
Marcus, Lilian Braithwaite the Queen 
Mother, and Meriel Forbes the King’s Mis- 
tress, the action taking place in the mythi- 
cal country of Lotavarnie. David Hutche- 
son, John Turnbull, Jessica Spencer, John 
Salew, Frederick Richter, Anne Butchart, 
Lyndon Brook, Meadows White, Alan Gor- 
don and Roger Braban are in the cast. 
Ralph Richardson produces and the decor 


is by Doris Zinkeisen. 
* 
THE last new production of the Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre Ballet season will be on 
Tuesday 6th April, when John Cranko’s 
Alphabet will be presented. This short 
ballet to Debussy’s ‘“‘Children’s Corner’’ 
Suite, was created for the Royal Academy 
of Dancing Production Club last year, when 
it was called Morceaux Enfantins. New 
scenery and costumes are being designed by 
Jan Le Witt, the Polish artist, who is well 
known to children as part of the Le Witt- 
Him partnership which has been responsible 
for the ‘‘Little Red Engine’’ series of books. 
John Cranko has already composed two 
divertissements for the Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre Ballet—Adieu and Tritsch-Tratsch. 
He is now a member of the Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet. 

Also to be given for the first time by this 
Company on 6th April is the pas de deux 
from Giselle, Act I, which in pre-war per- 
formances at Sadler’s Wells used generally 
to be danced by Mary Honer and Harold 


Turner. 
At the Ambassadors’ Theatre on 8th 
April Linnit & Dunfee will present a 

stage version of Noel Langley’s successful 
novel ‘‘The Cabbage Patch’’ under the title 
of Little Lambs Eat Ivy. This was the title 
originally chosen for the play, to which the 
management have reverted after several 
alterations. 

Charles Hickman directs the play, which 
awaits final casting. 

When this play is launched Hickman will 
start rehearsals of Noel Langley’s Cage Me 

A Peacock. 
' Also scheduled for production is William 
Douglas Home’s new play Ambassador 
Extraordinary, which is based on an extract 
from one of Anthony Eden’s speeches—‘‘If 
a person from another world came to this 
earth I wonder what he would think of us 
now.’ The scene of the play is the home 
of the Foreign Secretary, and the time is 
the imaginary present. 


* * 


* * * 
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The revival of French Without Tears is 
also planned, with, it is hoped, a cast of 


new potential stars. 
B. Cochran’s and 


* 
AMONG Charles 

Anthony Vivian’s plans for the future 
is a new A. P. Herbert-Vivian Ellis musical, 
which will follow Bless the Bnde if and 
when that piece finishes its run. At present 
it is playing to bigger business than The 
Dancing Years. 

They also hope to present a musical play 
(on more intimate lines than Bless the Bride) 
adapted from a story by Conan Doyle called 
“Scandal in Bohemia.”’ 

* 


* * 


* * 


@QN 13th April the Bristol Old Vic Com- 
pany are presenting The Apple 
Orchards of Polovchansk by Leonid Leonoft, 
translated by Harold Bowen. The Company 
will include Catherine Lacey, Robert Eddi- 
son, Nuna Davey and Richard Longman. 
The play was first presented by the Moscow 
Arts Theatre in 1939. A reading of the play 
with Dame Edith Evans, Miss Peggy Ash- 
croft and Mr. Esme Percy was given ‘at the 
Whitehall Theatre on 8th November 1947 to 
mark the 30th anniversary of the USSR. 

The action of the play takes place in the 
Ukraine under the shadow of the German 
invasion. The play will run for three weeks 
in Bristol and will be produced by Hugh 
Hunt with settings designed by Alan Bar- 
low. The Moscow Arts Theatre have kindly 
sent photographs of the original production 
and of the players. 

The Bristol Old Vic Company will tour 
for one month in Belfast and Dublin at the 
conclusion of the present season on 5th June 
before coming to London to take part in the 
British Repertory Theatre Festival which is 
being organised by Basil Dean. The pro- 
duction selected for this Festival is Hamlet 
in which Mr. Robert Eddison, Miss Cath- 
erine Lacey and Mr. Godfrey Kenton, who 
has recently joined the Company, will 


appear. 
AN exciting opening night is expected at 

Stratford on 15th April when the cur- 
tain goes up on Michael Benthall’s spec- 
tacular and vividly dressed production of 
King John with Robert Helpmann in the 
title role, Ena Burrill (Constance), Anthony 
Quayle (the Bastard), Paul Scofield (Philip 
of France), John Kidd (Pandulph), William 
Monk (Hubert), and 15-year-old Timothy 
Harley as Arthur. Audrey Cruddas has 
designed costumes and scenery. 

The following Monday (19th April) Diana 
Wynyard makes her Festival debut as Por- 
tia in The Merchant of Venice, with Robert 
Helpmann (Shylock), Paul Scofield (Bas- 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Gladys Cooper’s Comeback (Con) 


off. I don’t think that an artist gains any 
experience in films which subsequently 
benefits his stage work. I feel no richer 
for all the parts I have played in Hollywood. 
To me, filming is something quite imper- 
sonal. Iam simply a puppet. My perform- 
ance is good, only if the strings are well 
pulled. There is very little that I can do 
about it, as I am completely at the mercy 
of technicians. 

“Artists with stage experience can be 
very useful in films. They don’t waste the 
director’s time. They know how to put 
over their lines and do what they are told 
quickly and efficiently. It gives the director 
more time to devote to those glamorous 
stars who are chosen for looks rather than 
histrionic ability. They have to be taught 
the most elementary facts concerning their 
craft, which makes the presence of support- 
ing players with stage experience doubly 
welcome to the director. Stage players 
soon adapt their technique to studio con- 
ditions. They learn to subdue their voice, 
to be less emphatic in their diction and to 
be slower in their movement. When talk- 
ing to a microphone a few yards away they 
realise they are not called upon to project 
their voice to the back of a vast theatre. 
Making films is something of a holiday after 
years in the theatre. It relieves artists of 
much responsibility. They have no personal 
worries; even their hair-do is someone else’s 
headache, and make-up, costumes, sound 
recording and general direction are all the 
concern of other people . . . which is just 
another way of saying that screen artists 
are puppets at the mercy of a group of 
technical specialists.’’ 

Though returning to the stage did not 
seem strange to Miss Cooper, certain new 
aspects of the West-End theatre struck her 
rather forcibly. When she arrived here last 
December with her 18-year-old actress- 
daughter, Sally, she enjoyed. a round of 
play-going and was particularly impressed 
by some of our established artists, whose 


work was quite new to her. She had never 
seen Joyce Grenfell or Alastair Sim, both 
regarded by us as old-timers. She found 
their work so arresting that she intends to 
follow them in their future parts. Peter 
Ustinov, author of The Indifferent Shepherd, 
is also a new name to her. She had already 
gone to America by the time he began to 
attract attention in his sketches at the 
Players’ and in Swinging the Gate at the 
Ambassadors. Miss Cooper has not seen 
him act, but speaking of him as a dramatist, 
she is astonished that one so young writes 
with such insight about middle-age people. 
She finds it difficult to believe that her 
amazingly consistent part in the play at the 
Criterion is the creation of an author still 
in his twenties. 


AN URGENT APPEAL 


URING the past few weeks increased 

publicity has been given, in and out ol 
Parliament, to the serious and vital need 
for a new effort in the collecting of waste 
paper. Following a recent statement in the 
House by Mr. Harold Wilson, a concerted 
effort is to be made to collect an additional] 
100,000 tons of paper by July, and, as the 
President of the Board of Trade stated. 
“This quantity is fortunately available in 
this country in the form of waste paper, and 
if every home could save an extra pound of 
waste paper each week we should meet this 
meede et 

It is estimated that the amount of paper 
lost in dustbins or by burning is 100,000 
tons per year, a grim fact when one con- 
siders the paramount need of our export 
trade in the way of export packaging, car- 
tons and containers, and the continuing 
shortage of paper for all periodicals. 

Nor must it be forgotten that a 100 per 
cent. response to this appeal will save con- 
siderable expenditure of dollars on paper 
and paper-making materials from North 
America. The collection of 100,000 extra 
tons in six months would in fact be equiva- 
lent to a saving of ten million dollars. 


**No, my birthday’s next week... 


Wednesday to be precise. No, sorry Charles... 
Thursday. Why d’you ask? Oh, I see...the 
Pimm’s No. 1. 
old man. 
you know.” 


We make it from suave London distilled gin, rare liqueurs trom 
France and Holland and of course, acertain something. You add 


PIMM'S No.1 


Always drink it on Mondays, 


Tuesdays too, of course. I like it, 


bottled lemonade and ice 
—and you have the most 
heavenly drink on earth. 
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Opera 


BpuRyc recent weeks there has been con- 
siderable activity on the Opera front in | 


London. Probably never before has such | 
interest been shown in a. branch of the arts | 
so long considered unpopular in this || 
country. 


The Royal family set the pace at Covent |} 


Garden by attending two performances of 
Wagner within a very short time. 
opera-goers. generally have taken very 
kindly to the five-hour performances. 


Tristan und Isolde and The 
brought back memories of those other great 
international singers who have graced the 
boards at the Opera House. 


purity of tone. In the last passages of The 
Valkyries, particularly, we were made to 
feel that it is only outstanding German 
singers such as Flagstad and Hans Hotter 
who can express the true spirit of Wagner. 


Incidentally, the first performance of La I 


Traviata, originally announced for 1st April, 


_will not now take place at Covent Garden | 
Kenneth Neate, Elisabeth ||} 
Schwarzkopf and Paolo Silveri will be seen |} 


until 6th April. 


in the leading parts. 


Sadler’s Wells Opera Company offered us }} 


something unusual when Antony Hopkins’ 


first opera, Lady Rohesia, was presented at |} 
Sadler’s Wells on 17th March. This young || 
English composer used as his libretto a story |} 
from the Ingoldsby Legends and the result- || 
ing satire on conventional operatic perform- |} 


ances was triumphantly successful. 


Lady Rohesia who ‘‘lay on her death- || 
bed,’’ is played by Kate Jackson, and Bea- |} 
trice Grey, who, the legend records, became ||} 


a Maid of Honour to good Queen Bess, by 
Rose Hill. 
good comedy part as Doctor Butts, 
Court Physician, carrying. | ‘‘a 
ebony—raison de plus.”’ 


Sir Guy de Montgomeri, the 


but he was no scholar.’’ Here is scope for) 


a most amusing character study and Arnold |} 
Tom Culbert} 


Matters takes full advantage. 
is Father Francis, the Confessor, who alone 
heard Rohesia’s dying bequest of a thousand | 
marks to the Priory of St. Mary Rouncival, 
and Morgan Jones plays Everard Ingoldsby, 
her ladyship’s brother. The composer has 


ter not in the Legends, Herr Kochenocher, 
played by Hervey Alan. 


For Antony Hopkins the performance was}i] 


i 
| 


almost a birthday celebration; he was 27 on| 


21st March. Born in London and educated }i} 
at Berkhampsted School, Herts., he was for}| 
a time a student teacher of music at Broms-||} 
and entered the}| 


grove School, Worcs., 
Continued on next page) 


And |]j 


The |} 
welcome appearance of Kirsten Flagstad in ||} 
Valkyries | 


Flagstad’s || 
voice is magnificent, effortless and of great || 


Howell Glynne has another || 
the ||) 
crutch- |} 
handled staff, with its cross of the blackest ||f 


Lady || 
Rohesia’s husband, is described by Thomas }| 
Ingoldsby as “‘a brave knight and a tall; |} 


introduced a new and disconcerting charac-}{ 


Opera (Continued) 


Royal Academy of Music in 19389. He is 
an accomplished pianist, but is giving in- 
creasing attention to composition and his 
- work for theatre and wireless is already well 
known. His first venture into the realm of 
opera has been watched with keen interest 
in the musical world. 

Lady Rohesia is not a full length opera 
and was preceded by Puccini’s J] Tabarro, 
with Victoria Sladen, James Johnston and 
Roderick Jones appearing on the opening 
night. At some performances Kate Jackson 
will sing in both operas. 

The new production of Verdi’s Falstaff at 
the Cambridge Theatre was another brilliant 
success, loudly acclaimed by the critics. It 
would be difficult to find a fault with this 
production, both as to presentation and 
singing. Mariano Stabile scored a personal 
triumph in the name part and other out- 
standing performances were given by Daria 
Bayan as Nanetta, Mary Stewart as Mis- 
tress Quickly, Emma Tegani as Mistress 
Alice Ford, and Bruna MacLean as Mistress 
Meg Page, Stanley Pope as Ford, Marco 
Stefanoni as Pistol, and Tony Sympson as 
Bardolph. The New London Opera Com- 
pany are to be congratulated on this latest 
addition to their distinguished repertoire. 


In the News (Continued) 

sanio), Esmond Knight (Gratiano), Noel 
Willman (Antonio), Alfie Bass (Launcelot 
Gobbo), John Justin (Lorenzo) and Heather 
Stannard (Jessica). 

Hamlet, in mid-19th century costume, 
will be given on Friday 23rd April to cele- 
brate Shakespeare’s birthday. Paul Scofield 
will take the title role at the first two per- 
formances, and Robert Helpmann plays the 
part on .Saturday evening, 24th April. 
Other principals are as follows: Diana 
Wynyard (Gertrude), Anthony Quayle 
(Claudius), Esmond Knight (Ghost and 
First Gravedigger), John Justin (Horatio), 
17-year-old Claire Bloom (Ophelia), William 
Squire (Laertes) and John Kidd (Polonius). 
Michael Benthall is the producer. The decor 
is by James Bailey. 

Robert Helpmann and Paul Scofield will 
play Hamlet alternately for the remainder 
of the season. 

* 


* * 


HE British Theatre Group will present a 

special Festival production by Mr. Basil 
Dean of Sheridan’s The School for Scandal 
during the Bath Assembly, to be held be- 
tween 21st April and Ist May. Perform- 
ances will be given in the historic Theatre 
Royal, alternating with Mozart’s opera I1 
Sevaglio, given under Glyndebourne direc- 
tion. The first performance of The School 
for Scandal will be given on 26th April. 

Miss Evelyn Laye, making her first 
appearance in a classical role, will play 
Lady Teazle. 
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me Overian Masque Company are giving 

their annual presentation as part of the 
Shakespeare Birthday Commemoration in 
the courtyard of The George Inn, South- 
wark, on Saturday 24th April, at 2.30 and 
6 p.m. to comply with the many requests 
for an evening performance as well as an 
afternoon show. The play this year is 
Twelfth Night, directed by Roy Muscott- 
Walker, with costumes and scenery designed 
by Anne Henry. 

The annual performance by the Overian 
Masque Company is the last surviving relic 
of the Inn-yard plays of the travelling 
players of Shakespeare’s own day. 

* * * 
VY YVONNE Arnaud and Charles Victor are 
to renew the stage partnership they 
started in Jane. They will appear together 
in Travellers’ Joy, a comedy specially writ- 
ten for them by Arthur Macrae, which will 
be presented by H. M. Tennent Ltd. in the 
West End. Set in Stockholm, the piece has 
a highly topical theme. It deals with the 
amusing difficulties encountered by two 
visitors from England when they run out of 
money. Rehearsals will commence next 
month under the direction of Richard Bird. 
* * * é 
N 21st March The Services’ Sunday 
Society presented at the Playhouse 
Theatre Inherit The Wind, an American 
period drama with psychological leanings 
by Waldemar Hansen and Herbert Kubly. 
The cast included Michael Hordern, John © 
Stevens, Peter Collingwood, Ruth Dunning, 
Joan Lang and Helen Uttley. The play 
was produced by Audrey Cameron with 
decor by Marigold Taylor. 
* * * 
ARRANGEMENTS have now been con- 
cluded for a return visit of Inter-. 
national Ballet to the Gaumont State 
Theatre, Kilburn, with a repertoire which 
will include the premiere performance of the 
original version of The Sleeping Princess. 
Nine performances will be given in all, com- 
mencing on Monday 24th May, and M. Ser- 
gueeff will include all the original dances in 
their correct sequence and context. | 

Decor and costumes are by Prince A. 
Chervachidzé and the young British designer 
Mr. Terence Morgan. Orchestration is by 
Mr. Ernest Irving, musical adviser to the 
Company. 

Also to be included in the programme is 
the new Australian ballet Sea Legend, with 
choreography by Miss Dorothy Stevenson 
and decor and costumes by Mr. John Bain- 
bridge, a young Australian artist whose first 
work in Great Britain was for the ‘‘Britain 
Can Make It’’ Exhibition. This is the first 
ballet from the Commonwealth ever to be 
presented in this country and its recent pre- 
miere in London was attended by a distin- 
guished audience drawn from Australian 
circles in London. 


Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office 1 Devonshire Terrace 
Marylebone High Street W.1. 
Opposite Royal Academy Music, Baker St. & Regent Pk, Stns. 


STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m 
Sats. Inclusive WELBECK 6804 


Just Published A Find ? 


An amusing and unusual 3 Act Comedy 
by a new author 


‘Return to Bedlam’”’ 


by Roy Russell 
4/- net. 3m.3.w. Copy sent on approval 


Full Catalogue ‘Plays and their Plots ”’ 
7d. Post Paid 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS LTD. 


31 MUSEUM STREET LONDON, WC1 


BISHOP’S « CUEBAR” 


Sound Effects and Equipment as used in 
40 Theatres in London and Provinces. 
Terms for Hire for all productions 
BISHOP SOUND & ELECTRICAL 
co. LTD. 

108 Beverley Way, London S.W.20. 
Malden 4118 2559 & 2849 


The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


25 Brunswick Road, Hove 2 Sussex 


Donald Wolfit : Guy Pertwee : Marie Ault 
Patrons { Abraham Sofaer : Margaret Halstan 


Stage - Radio - Screen 


Intensive Full-Time Training 
Prospectus and Audition Appointments from Secretary 


PLAYS amatcta' PRooUcTION 


PINK STRING AND DR. BR TS H - 
SEALING WAX 4m5fiset HOLD 3 ti pakee 


LADIES IN IN RETIREMENT CREAT ey 3m.11f.1 set 


THE MAN WHO CAME 
TO DINNER 91.16 m.1 set 
HOUSE E OF JEFFREYS 


1 set 


STAFF F DANGE 5f4m 14 set 


FRIEDA 5m. 4f. 1 set 
WASN. T at ODD? 


f. 1 set 


THE HASTY HEART 


f. 8 m. 1 set 


ONE ACT pane 


BITTER FRUIT 7 f. 
EXPERT EVIDENCE m f 


BEYOND 1 f: 3m. 
BRIDGE OF SIGHS m.f 


TROUSSEAU FOR PHYLLIS 714m ROUGH JUSTICE Br 
ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 


ENGLISH THEATRE CUILO LTD. 


24 WHITCOMB STREET, LONDON, WC2 


Amateur Stage 


ANOTHER senior London Club has been — 
celebrating an anniversary. Last month > 
it was Ingoldsby; this month it is the 
Comedy Club, who gave their 250th produc-_ 
tion at Cripplegate at the end of February, 
choosing The Scarlet Pimpernel for the. 
occasion. : 

The Comedy Club was founded at eos | 
in 1881, playing first at St. George’s Hall, 
in that area; then at Streatham Town Hall; 
transferring in 1932 to Cripplegate. Their : 
first three productions in the 1881 season 
were War to the Knife, A Rough Diamond, 
and Auld Acquaintance—three titles wires 
mean little enough today. 

The Club now averages four productions a | 
season, giving When We Ave Married at 
Cripplegate on 30th April-Ist May next to_ 
complete the current programme. 

A personal point is interesting—it demon- | 
strates once again that theatre is in the 
blood, and hereditary qualities count on the | 
amateur as on the professional side. In| 
1892 a part in The Ticket of Leave Man 
was played by Mr. Hersee. Last month, at. 
Cripplegate, the title part in The Scarlet 
Pimpernel was taken by Mr. Harold Hersee. | 

Remembering this player’s varied work | 
for other groups in recent years, it is. 
apparent that acting must be in the Hersee| 
blood. Apart from the great-unmen-_ 
tioned, another one, Charles Hersee, wrote | 
the English libretto of Carmen. 

The 250th production was attended by | 
both Miss Julia and Miss Phyllis Neilson, | 
and the former contributed a most interest- | 
ing greeting to the programme, giving the 
early history of this world-famous play in_ 
which, with her husband, Fred Terry, S| 
played 3,000 times. 

It is good costume stuff for amateurs, now, 
creaking somewhat in its mechanism, but. 
quite acceptable if played with a flourish | 
and some style. Much depends on three 
parts, Sir Percy and Lady Blakeney, and 
Chauvelin. Harold Hersee and Francis H.| 
Matthews were very sound as the two male) 
characters, and Audrey Reeves had grace 
and charm for Lady Blakeney, but the dis- 
advantage of indistinct speech at times. If 
this was the result of aiming at a French 
accent, it should have been corrected by the 
producer. The audience’s right to see and 
hear clearly all that takes place on the stage 
is the very first consideration. : 

The Club gave the play a handsome 
mounting, and they have every right to be 
proud of shen 250th SUUEVETSA PY 


Oxford Gntversity hte Club, as part ot 
the Oxford Festival of Music, present Gay’s 
The Beggar's Opera at the Playhouse, 
Oxford, on 12th-15th May. 

Northampton Players give Gaslight on 
21st-23rd April, last of three full-length 
plays, their season’s programme. 


Ten Little Niggers will be staged at 
Lewisham Town Hall by the Four Seasons 
Theatre Club on 15th-16th April. 

Woodcote D.S. have chosen The Mask 
and the Face for production at Wallington 
Public Hall on 21st-22nd May. 

Eastern Area Finals of the B.D.L. full- 
- length play festival will be held at Toynbee 
Hall Theatre, El, on 5th-10th April. 
this date order, the programme is:—Rope 


Enough, by Southgate Theatre Guild: The 


Amazons, by Oxford Civil Service D.S.; 
Mississipi Rainbow, by Lesney Players; The 
Maitlands, by Kensington Drama Club; The 
Sport of Kings, by Hunstanton Players; The 
School For Scandal, by Hygram Players. 

Just William, by Alick Hayes, has been 
released for amateurs by Macdonald & 
Young, Emanwye House, Bernard Street, 
WC1. It requires two sets, living room and 
kitchen, and twenty to thirty players. 
Copies of the play are 4/8, by post. 

Dorothy Sayers’ play, King of Sorrows, 
was given at St. John’s Presbyterian 
Church, Kensington, on Palm Sunday and 
Good Friday. Professionals and amateurs 
shared the 40 parts, playing unseen behind 
a veil at the back of the church. The effect 
was most moving, with an admirable stan- 
dard of elocution and good music and 
lighting effects. 

The Taverners celebrate their tenth anni- 
versary on 13th April with The Knight of 
the Burning Pestle, at the King and Queen, 
Mottingham, SE9. 

Blackwood D.S., Monmouth, crown nine- 
teen years progressive work with the in- 
auguration of a little theatre. They now 
work on repertory lines, giving four or five 
plays a season to 600-800 patrons. 


In, 


Guignard Studio Theatre, with They Move 
On, by Gregory Page, won the Cyril Black 


Drama Cup for best performance at Wimble- 
don Community Association Drama Festival. 

Harrogate D.S. give Pride and Prejudice 
at Harrogate Royal Hall on 19th-24th April. 
This Group were joint winners with Preston 
D.S. at Harrogate Festival last year, and 

- winners at Skipton. 

Following a successful production last 

year of Jean Paul Sartre’s The Flies, Piran- 
(Continued on page 40) 


ORNCHURCH Repertory Company (Amateur). 

now forming, requires interested and active 
members with or without acting experience, stage 
technicians, etc. Ambitious plans and programme. 
—Write or contact : West, 32 Morecambe Close, Elm 
Park, Hornchurch, Essex. 
phOR SALE—Theatre World 1925 to 1945 inclusive. 

Twenty odd months missing.—Offers to: Day, 
Rowton Cottage, Congresbury, near Bristol. 

OR SALE—Copies of Theatre World from 1936 

to 1947. 1942, 1944 and 1945 complete. Back 
copies of Play Pictorial, Sound Wave, Theatre Arts, 
Courier, Studio, and large quantity of theatrical 
Excellent condition.—Offers to Box No. 


literature. 
220. 
OR SALE — Theatre World June 1942-December 
1947. Complete. What offers?]—Apply : Hinde, 
The Old Cottage, Worth, Sussex. 


- 
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WINTER GARDEN THEATRE 


(Drury Lane) Hol. 8881 
Evenings at 7 o’clock. Matinees Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 


Ralph Lynn Robertson Hare 


in 
“ OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE” 


Anew Farce by BenTravers Produced by Charles Hickman 


FOR THE INFORMATION OF MEMBERS 


Announcements of Productions of the 


ARTS 


THEATRE 


appear regularly in the Daily Telegraph, 
Evening Standard, Sunday Times & Observer 


ARTS THEATRE 


GREAT NEWPORT ST. W.C.2 (Tem. 7544) 


SADLER’S WELLS 


ROSEBERY AVENUE ERCi 
Licensee & General Manager: George Chamberlain 


Box Office: TERminus 1672-3 Prices 1/- to 9/= 
APRIL—OPERA AND BALLET 


OPERA: 
BALLET: 


FIRST PERFORMANCE of a NEW BALLET 


CHILDREN’S CORNER 
Choreography JOHN CRANKO 
TUESDAY, 6th APRIL 


Leaflets giving detailed particulars of 
performances available at Box Office 


Office 10 


Evenings at 7 p.m. 
Saturday Matinee at 2.30 p.m. 


Box open from a.m. to 7 p.m. 


The Universities’ Settlement in East London 
TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 


Nightly at 7.0 p.m. 
Monday to Saturday, 5th - 10th April 


KRastern. Area FINALS of the 


BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


Community Theatre Festival of 


FULL LENGTH PLAYS 
Tickets: 2/6, 5/- & 7/6 from Theatre Director (E.A.F. 


28 Commercial Street, Aldgate, E.1. (BIShopsgate 0022) 


ARAVANS — Finest Spring Display 1948 Cara- 

vans. Ideal for Furnished Homes or Holidays. 
Best makes (fifteen) stocked. Delivered site, inland 
or coast. From £425. 4 deposit, balance 3 years. 
—Staffords, Caravan Specialists, Kirkheaton, Hud- 
dersfield. Never closed. Phone 4618. 
(V.HE MANAGERS WON’T TELL YOU why your 

play has been rejected, yet it may be only a 
technical flaw which prevents its becoming ‘‘Lon- 
don’s Longest Run.” Hxperienced playwrights offer 
detailed criticism based on professional experience 
and suggest markets for all promising work.— 
Write : BM/FTBZ, London, WC1. 


HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 


°° STARLIGHT ROOF ’’ 
Vic Oliver Pat Kirkwood 
Fred Emney with Melachrino’s Music 
Twice Nightly at 6.0 and 8.35 


(Ger. 7373) 


LONDON PALLADIUM 


Twice Nightly at € and 8.30 p.m. 
MARTHA RAYE 


America’s Queen of Comedy 
and Big Supporting Company 5 


PRINCE OF WALES ( Whi. 8681 ) 
Twice Nightly at 6.10 and 8.35 p.m. 
Val Parnell in conjunction with Tom Arnold presents 


MAK WEST 


in her Comedy Melodrama of the Gay Nineties 


°** DIAMOND LIL ”’ 


VAUDEVILLE Strand [:7 | 
: Evgs. 7 Mats. Tu. & Fri. 2.30 


A. E. MATTHEWS: MARJORIE FIELDING 
MICHAEL SHEPLEY 


THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS 


by Douglas Howie 
Produced by Colin Chandler 


STRAND 
Aldwych, W.C.2. 
Evenings at 7 o’clock 
_BARONOVA 
YUL BRYNNER 


THEATRE 

Tem. Bar. 2660 

Mats. Thur. & Sat. at 2.30 
POLLY ROWLES 
EDWIN STYLES 


DARK EYES 


by E. Miramova Produced by Charles Goldner 


{ 


Amateur Stage (Continued) 


dello’s Six Characters in Search of an| 
Author was presented by University College, | 
London, Dramatic Society for this year’s| 
Foundation Week celebrations at the Col- 
lege, during the week of 8th-13th March.| 
The Society is composed entirely of| 
students. 
The quality of the acting was high) 
throughout the cast. Of the major charac- 
ters, the main honours must go to Maud! 
Mordler, who, as the Daughter, dominated | 
the whole stage. But the production owed) 
much of its success to the minor characters, 
amongst whom Sheila Burnett gave a fine) 
performance as the small girl of the Charac- 
ter family, without a line to say; and Alan) 
Robertson, as an actor of the old school, 
never put a foot wrong. Sheila Trevan— 
also the producer—gave a nice little cameo: 
of a poor old lady; and Robert Frost, as the; 
Boy, completely confounded the producer’s} 
“Oh, we'll cut him out. You've no idea) 
what a nuisance boys are on the stage.”’ 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
Return To Bedlam, a comedy in three 
acts, by Roy Russell. 3 m., 3 w., one 
interior, Deane & Sons, 4/-. 


Acting for Amateurs, 
Whyte, Albyn Press. 


byanG. Paton 
56 pp., 2/-. 


Solo Dancer 
OMA Sasburgh, the well-known Dutch! 
dancer, appeared in two performances 


of her own works at the Rudolph Steiner; 
Theatre on 11th and 12th March. 


CAMBRIDGE 


uate c:, THEATRE 


PA Uwe xe A ala a 


Over half a million people have enjoyed opera at its best! 
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FALSTAFF 
DON GIOVANNI 


RIGOLETTO -: 
BARBER OF SEVILLE 


TOSCA -: 


% 


Students, Office, Shop, and Factory Workets Clubs, etc., 
are invited to otganise parties at reduced prices. 


DON PASQUALE 


4 
Ue 


x E | 


LA BOHEME 


*x 


H. M. TENNENT Ltd 


(For times of peeenncen con nouncements in the Press) 


| ALDWYCH 
H. M. Tennent Lid. and Emile Littler 


present 
MADY CHRISTIANS 


“1 REMEMBER MAMA” 
by John Van Druten 


.- warn you not to miss it’’ 
Beverley Baxter—Evening Standard 


APOLLO 
MARGARET RUTHERFORD 


‘THE HAPPIEST DAYS 
OF YOUR LIFE” 


A Farce by John Dighton 


HAYMARKET 
H. M. Tennent Ltd., and John C. Wilson 
present 
Noel Coward’s Soarkling Comedy 


“PRESENT LAUGHTER” 


Tennent Productions Ltd 


In association with the Arts Council of Great Britain 


GLOBE A Company of Four Production 
JOYCE GRENFELL ELISABETH WELCH 
MAX ADRIAN 
in 
TUPPENCE COLOURED 


An Intimate Revue devised and directed 
by Laurier Lister 


LYRIC THEATRE, HAMMERSMITH 
A Company of Four Production 
Until 24th April 


“DANDY DICK” 


A Farce by Sir Arthur Pinero 
| Opening 26th April 

JAN SCUPER 
PUPPET THEATRE 


PHCENIX THEATRE A Company of Four Production 
CYRIL RITCHARD MADGE ELLIOTT 
i 


THE RELAPSE 


or VIRTUE IN DANGER 
by Sir John Vanbrugh 
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] THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE 
The Theatre Guild presents 


OKLAH OMA! 


ce ak” SN ete cee 


Show, 


“‘The Hallmark of good entertainment’‘—Tat/er 


SAVOY ( TEM 8888 ) 
Evenings 7.0 Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
LESLIE BANKS SOPHIE STEWART in 


LIFE WITH FATHER 


“A sheer delight’’ D. Graphic. ‘‘A Riot’’ S. Chron. 
““Won the hearts of us all’? Daily Express 


HARRY GREEN 


** One of the Greatest ices Comedians” — 
D. Heraid 


“PARTNERS IN CRIME” 


Entirely new adventure of Potash & Perlimuctes 
with JULIAN GOLD 


NOW ON TOUR. 
For London opening See Daily Press — 


COVENT GARDEN 
ROYAL OPERA HOUSE (Tem. 7961) 


COVENT GARDEN OPERA COMP’Y 


and 
SADLER’S WELLS BALLET 


Programme and times of Performance at Box Office 


THE OLD VIC 
THEATRE COMPANY 


THE NEW THEATRE 


Box Office Telephone TEMPLE BAR 3878 


REPERTORY 
THE TAMING 
OF THE SHREW 


Shakespeare 


SAINT JOAN 


Shaw 
THE GOVERNMENT 
INSPECTOR 


Gogol 
(Translation and adaptation by D. J. Campbell) 


CORIOLANUS 
Shakespeare 
Evenings 6.45 
Matinees Thursday and Saturday 2.15 


Wherever smoking is permitted—ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 
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